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7PAHE Committee on the Library, having had 
under consideration House Joint Resolu- 
tion 131, reports the same and recommends 


that it do pass 


Arrangement of this report 


This brief report of the committee concerns 
the interrelation beween the work of Congress 
and that of the state legislatures. 

But in order that the present problem may be 
correctly viewed in its actual setting, the commit- 
tee attaches to its report a ° Statement concerning 
legislative reference services in the United 
States.” This statement is in fact a part of the 
committee's report, and should be read in con- 
junction with it. It is divided into five divisions: 

I. The increasing need for an interstate 
clearing house of information concern- 
ing problems of state legislation. 

II. An example of effective legislative ref- 
erence service in one state. 

III. The development of legislative refer- 
ence services in the various states. 

IV. The development of legislative refer- 
ence services for Congress. 

V. The Interstate Legislative Reference 
Bureau. 


The work of Congress and that of the state 
legislatures must be codrdinated 


The Interstate Legislative Reference Bureau 
has been organized in order to make immediately 
accessible to every state legislator the best infor- 


mation and counsel on any matter of state legis- 
lation. 

The present resolution provides that the Fed- 
eral Government shall receive the full benefit of 
the work of this bureau, and that the government 
may, to a very limited extent, participate with 
the states in its maintenance. If the annual ex- 
penditure authorized by the resolution should 
reach its maximum, it could not be more than 
$40,000. 

This committee has reached the conclusion 
that the Interstate Legislative Reference Bu- 
reau's services and material have great potential 
value for Congress. Mr. Frederic P. Lee, who 
has served for many years as legislative counsel 
of the United States Senate, presented a compre- 
hensive statement on this subject at the commit- 
tee hearing. The record of the hearing also con- 
tains other authoritative statements concerning 
the bureau's utility for Congress. The bureau 
has established a consultant affiliation with Mr. 
Herbert Putnam, librarian of the Library of 
Congress, and with Dr. Herman H. B. Meyer 
who conducts the legislative reference division 
of the Library under Mr. Putnam’s direction. 


Congressional problems and state laws 


Congress is confronted by a countless number 
of problems which it can not handle correctly 
if ic fails to take into consideration the laws 
which have been enacted by the legislatures of 
the various states. 

In the field of taxation, for instance, both the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the President have 
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6 STATE GOVERNMENT 


very recently emphasized the imperative neces- 
sity of such coérdination between federal and 
State statutes on many subjects, such as income 
taxes, inheritance taxes, sales taxes, franchise 
taxes, gasoline taxes, tobacco taxes, and many 
more. Such co6érdina- 





tion is also essential in 
regulating utilities 
which are operated in 
more than one state, in- 
cluding busses, rail- 
roads, and power de- 
velopments. 

The judicial process- 
es of the states and the 
nation are essentially 
interrelated. The ade- 
quate enforcement of 





many federal laws de- 


Hon. Ralph Gilbert 
Ex-chairman, Library Committee pends u pon a pr ype r 


coordination of the two systems. 

In all matters which involve joint financing 
by state and federal governments, Congress 
must maintain an accurate familiarity with the 
acts of the state legislatures. Examples in this 
field include, for instance, legislation concerning 
highways, public health, and public welfare. 

Many of the Federal Government's policies 
concerning conservation, reclamation, public 
parks, and public lands also involve problems 
which require cooperation and legislative co- 
Ordination. 

Such examples might be enumerated almost 
without limit, but these few instances, coupled 
with a reference to the testimony of Mr. Frederic 
P. Lee, Prof. Joseph P. Chamberlain, Prof. Her- 
bert Harley, and other witnesses, sufficiently 
establish the necessity for this bureau. 

The present need for a reduction of govern- 
mental expenditures will inevitably involve us in 
some preliminary outlay for research and plan- 
ning. It is not sound economy to perform a 
major Operation in an amateur manner. This 
committee is charged with the responsibility of 
providing such research and planning services 
for Congress. The present resolution is recom- 


mended as a significant step in that direction. 

This essential interrelation between the laws 
of the Federal Government and those of the 
various states, makes it imperative that we shall 
have prompt, direct, and adequate contacts— 

(1) Between Congress and the 48 legisla- 
tures. 

(2) Between the federal legislative reference 
and drafting services and the corresponding 
services of the states. 

(3) Between the research agencies of Con- 
gress and the manifold other research agencies 
throughout the coun- 
try which are tabulat- 
ing and analyzing in- 
formation concerning 
state laws. 

Such correlation of 
information and the 
development of such 
lines of communication 
will save more in a year 
than they will cost in a 


dec ade. 





It is a condition of 
the present resolution 


Hon. Kent Keller 
that all of the resources Chairman, Library Committee 


and services of the Interstate Legislative Refer- 
ence Bureau shall be placed at the disposal of 
the members of Congress and their agents. Since 
the bureau is mustering the services of the staffs 
of all of the state bureaus of legislative reference 
and of many scores of other agencies, in addition 
to those of its own substantial staff, the govern- 
ment is assured of a generous return for its 
investment. 

In governmental affairs, as in the life of an 
individual, study, consultation, and planning are 
prime essentials, too often crowded out by the 
pressure of the day's work. The well-being of 
our nation requires us to attempt to overcome 
this tendency in the conduct of legislative work. 
This resolution is a part of that attempt. 

Accordingly, this committee favorably reports 
House Joint Resolution No. 131. 





LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


This statement is part of the committee's report, 


and is outlined on the second page thereof. 


I. The increasing need for an Interstate Clearing House of 


Information on problems of state legislation 


It has been said that in many parts of the 
United States we are suffering not from an 
emergency but from two emergencies — an 
economic emergency and a governmental emer- 
gency. 

Expert revision of the administration and 
finances of many municipal, county, and state 
governments must be promptly effected. Of 
course it is obvious that in such revisions of our 
state governments, the legislatures must take a 
leading part. The fact is not so obvious, but it 
is equally important to appreciate, that the legis- 
latures also have important responsibilities in 
connection with the revision of the governments 
of our counties, of our towns and cities, and of 
our minor governmental districts as well. Local 
government can not be satisfactory in any state 
in which the statutes concerning local govern- 


ment are defective. 
Large amounts may be saved 


Even in normal times these legislative func- 
tions have vast national significance. Our state 
governments are spending two thousand mil- 
lions a year, and all of our local governmental 
agencies combined (including those engaged in 
education) are spending an additional seven 
thousand millions a year. 

A recent bulletin thus summarizes the delicacy 
and the difficulty, as well as the importance, of 
the task which confronts the state legislatures: 

If costs of government are to be reduced, it 
is necessary that certain activities be abandoned 
or curtailed, either by public administrative of- 
ficials on their own initiative, or by the legisla- 


tive bodies, or by public expression at the polls, 


or by all of these forces combined. It is not very 
easy to determine the points at which the restric- 
tion should be applied; there is no commonly 
accepted formula.” 


Governments must plan together 


Thus there is a tremendously significant field 
of inquiry: 

First, concerning the extent to which govern- 
ment, viewed as a unit, should invade such fields 
as these: Unemployment insurance, health, hos- 
pitals, sanitation, conservation, development of 
resources, highways, charities, correctional work, 
higher education, libraries, parks, public util- 
ities, stabilization of markets, old-age insurance, 
mothers’ pensions, child welfare, and other types 
of public welfare work, and so on without limit. 

Second, concerning the distribution of these 
functions between federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments, and the avoidance of overlapping and 
duplication. 

Third, concerning the joint financing of proj- 
ects by various governmental units. 

These questions involve study and planning. 
And the Federal Government must study and 
plan with the state governments. 


Acceleration of government spending 


The Federal government can not be indiffer- 
ent to the exhaustion of resources which is in 
progress from governmental spending. While 
the needs of the Federal Government have been 
increasing, the expense of state and local gov- 
ernments also have been multiplying with dis- 
turbing rapidity. 

The rate at which these expenditures are ad- 
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8 STATE GOVERNMENT 


vancing must be noted here, since the rapidity 
of their increase is partly due to the lack of 
expert counsel in our state legislatures. The 
numbers of billions of dollars spent by state and 
local governmental agencies, according to the 
best available figures, have been: 








STATE LOCAI TOTAI 
1913 0.4 1.8 ma 
ae , aa 5.) 6.3 
aa hes » ao 5.8 7-3 
1928. iat 1.8 6.8 8.6 
1931 (estimate) 2.5 7.3 9.8 


Federal expenses now represent only about 
one-third of the total costs of America’s Gov- 
ernment. In President Hoover's re- 
cent address to the Governors’ Con- 
ference he stated that he estimates 
that at present in the United States 
the private citizen works for the 
government 61 days a year. More- 
over many states are piling up 
bonded debts which mortgage their 
futures. 

“The problems of state expenses 
and taxation are roughly similar in 
most of the states. The pressing 
character of the situation was 
stressed by the Joint Committee of 
Tax Commissioners of the New 
England States in a recent report to the New 
England council, urging elimination of some 
activities during the emergency. The tax com- 
missioners in their report said: 

"Te is our belief that there should be a re- 
turn to the fundamental principles respecting 
the raising of revenue for government which, 
when violated, surely bring revenue require- 
ments to a point where it is dangerous as well 
as difficult to obtain by taxation the funds nec- 
essary to meet the demand. There is now a de- 
mand for revenue greater than can be satisfied 
in abnormal times when the base upon which 
the tax structure rests has shrunk because of 
economic conditions. 

“Tr is fundamental that communities, like 
individuals, have a limited tax-paying ability, 
and if governments go beyond that point, there 
will result confiscation of property or the crip- 





Hon. Robert Luce 


Library Committeeman 


pling of enterprise.’ ”’ 

These familiar considerations are mentioned 
here in order to recall the vast national im- 
portance of rendering all possible assistance to 
our legislatures in solving their many and com- 
plex problems. The burdens of normal govern- 
mental cost must be lightened. 

But in avoiding Scylla we are in danger from 
Charybdis. The imperative need for relief from 
taxation will now precipitate many alterations 
of our governmental institutions which will be 
injurious, and many others which will be, at best, 
experimental. 

On the other hand the need for unemploy- 
ment relief is now beginning to 
precipitate many emergency meas- 
ures which involve large govern- 
mental outlays and new economic 
adjustments. Many of these meas- 
ures, also, are highly experimental 
There is grave danger that impuls- 
ive and foolhardy decisions will 
be made. 


Sources of information 
to be utilized 


The legislatures should, if pos- 
sible, take counsel together—and 
Congress must do its part by en- 
deavoring to coOperate with them. We must 
all do our best to utilize all of the nation’s ex- 
perience and all of the knowledge and judgment 
of our experts in the field of government. 

A legislature can not enact thoroughly scien- 
tific or satisfactory measures unless it has avail- 
able accurate information concerning both the 
problems to be met and the best technique for 
meeting them. It must know what the experi- 
ences of other communities have demonstrated 
and what procedures the leading experts have 
formulated. Such information is usually avail- 
able only to the extent that a legislature has the 
benefit of a competent legislative reference 
service; and even the most competent services 
maintained by individual states will never be 
able to perform their tasks adequately until the 
clearing house function now undertaken by the 
Interstate Legislative Reference Bureau is prop- 
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erly developed and financed. 

Those legislatures which have no legislative 
reference services of their own are also receiving 
the benefit of the facilities of the Interstate Leg- 
islative Reference Bureau, which also serves 
their members without charge. This bureau is 
thus beginning to make available to each of the 
7,500 state legislators the researches not only 
of all the state legislative reference bureaus, but 
also— 

(1) Of hundreds of other public agencies, 
including many departments of the Federal and 
State Governments. 

(2) Of many law schools and political sci- 
ence departments of universities. 

(3) Of many associations such as the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association, the National 
Education Association, the National Conference 
of Social Work, the American Bar Association, 
and the American Prison Reform Association. 


(4) Of many bureaus of municipal research. 


(5) Of numerous 
other independent re- 
search agencies such as 
the Institute of Public 
Administration, the 
Brookings Institution, 
and the Russell Sage 
Foundation. 


Responsibility 


The country abounds 
in resources of research 





concerning govern- 
mental problems, 
which have been rela- 
tively inaccessible. It is important for the nation 
that every legislature shall have ready access 
to these resources. 


Hon. Ruth Pratt 


Library Committeewoman 


Our present economic and 
governmental conditions have emphasized the 
fact that this is an imperative national need. 
The establishment and development of this In- 
terstate Legislative Reference Bureau seems to 
be essential. Fundamentally, this is a govern- 


mental responsibility. The question of the main- 
tenance of the bureau has received this commit- 
tee’s consideration. It is neither safe nor proper 
that it be entirely abandoned to the precarious 
support of private individuals or of foundations. 
On the other hand, it 
is neither reasonable 
nor feasible that any 
one or two states bear 
the initial expense of 
establishing this agen- 
cy which is for the 
equal benefit of all. It 
is apparent that the 
Federal Government 
has a responsibility in 
connection with the 
development of this 
instrumentality. There 
are many precedents 
for the recognition of such a responsibility, some 
of which are referred to in Mr. Edwin E. Witte’s 
memorandum which is incorporated in the ac- 
companying record. 

















Hon. Lindsay Warren 


Library Committeeman 


Very limited federal participation proposed 


The resolution which this committee now has 
under consideration provides that not more than 
half of the expense of this service shall be borne 
by the Federal Government; and it further limits 
such participation to an amount not to exceed 
the relatively modest sum of $40,000 in any one 
year. The resolution still further restricts this 
amount by providing that after the state legis- 
latures have had reasonable opportunity to make 
appropriations to the Interstate Legislative Ref- 
erence Bureau, the Federal Government's par- 
ticipation in its expense shall not exceed that of 
the states—still subject to the annual maximum 
of $40,000. In this connection it must be re- 
membered that 42 legislatures meet only once 
every two years, and therefore it is a time-con- 
suming undertaking to arrange for the perma- 
nent financing of this much-needed work by 
their combined action. 
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Il. An example of effective legislative 
reference service in one state 


The Wisconsin legislative reference service is 
typical of a well-organized agency of this char- 
acter. Since this resolution will bring these serv- 
ices to the assistance of Congress, your commit- 
tee has given attention to its structure and 
operation. 

Tradition has it that early in the session of 
1901, a farmer member of the Wisconsin Legis- 
lature, in search of information upon a pending 
proposal for legislation, wandered over to the 
historical library at the university, a mile from 
the state capitol. There he looked at book after 
book, but he could not find what he was looking 
for. Charles McCarthy, then a graduate student 
at the university, observed his quandary, offered 
to help him, and found what this member 
wanted. 


A modest start 


That was the beginning of the present type 
of legislative reference service, although as early 
as 1890 the New York State Library had created 
a subordinate position of legislative librarian, 
which was occupied by a man who devoted his 
time to indexing the legislation of other states; 
and although for many years the British Parlia- 
ment had maintained parliamentary draftsmen. 
Neither of these prior services, however, had 
attracted any attention in this country, and 
neither of them had embraced much of what is 
now known as legislative reference service. 

The service which McCarthy established in 
Wisconsin was first conducted on a very modest 
scale. McCarthy was hired as a clerk for the 
session only, but with a desk in the state capitol, 
and a few books borrowed from the library of 
the University of Wisconsin, he undertook to 
assist the legislators. From the outset, however, 
it was a service which the legislators thought of 
as peculiarly their own. 

During the 31 years which have since inter- 
vened, the Wisconsin Legislative Reference Li- 


brary has had a continuous existence, and to-day 


it functions much as it did during the 20 years 


that the late Doctor McCarthy was its chief. 
Some new duties have been added and some new 
techniques developed, but the department has 
not grown phenomenally, and it is still one of 
the smaller departments of the state government 
of Wisconsin. The fact that it renders an appre- 
ciated service is evidenced by the fact that not a 
single vote has ever been cast in the legislature 
against an appropriation for it. 


Form of organization 


The Wisconsin Free Library Commission, 
which is the governing body, is a board of five 
members—three ex officio members, the presi- 
dent of the University of Wisconsin, the state 
superintendent of public instruction, and the 
secretary of the state historical society—and two 
members appointed by the governor for 6-year 
terms. It is an unpaid part-time board, which 
meets only once or twice a year. Its principal 
functions in relation to the legislative reference 
library are to select the department's chief, to 
review its work annually, and to pass upon its 


budgets. 
Staff 


The permanent staff of the legislative refer- 
ence library consists of 11 persons—the chief, 5 
librarians and research assistants, 4 stenogra- 
phers and clerks, and a part-time messenger. 
In addition, at the opening of each session five 
attorneys are employed as bill draftsmen, but 
only two of them are retained during the entire 
session. 

Of course the staff is also supplemented by as 
many stenographers and clerks as are needed to 
type, proof read, and index bills during the ses 
sions. These clerks include many girls who are 
regularly employed in other state departments, 
but who do extra evening work in the bill-draft- 
ing department. The entire staff is selected and 
employed under the provisions of the state civil 
service law, except the chief and the librarians, 
who must be library-school graduates. The con- 
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tinuity in the personnel of the staff is noticeable. 
The library has had only two chiefs in 29 years, 
and several of the present employees have been 
with the department for periods ranging from 
The bill draftsmen are local 
attorneys who come back session after session. 


15 to 20 years. 


Usually there is not more than one man on the 
staff who has not had previous drafting experi- 


ence. 
Cost of the service 


The present appropriation to the legislative 
reference library of Wisconsin is $44,250 for 
each biennium. This ts a continu- 


The library's collection of 75,000 catalogued 
pieces of material, chiefly unpublished studies, 
articles from magazines, and documents, is con- 
stantly consulted by the staff in the performance 
of its drafting and research services. 


Revision of compiled laws 


The office of the revisor of statutes in Wis- 
consin is not organically connected with the 
legislative reference library, but the functions of 
the two departments are so closely related that 
they may be viewed together as a single govern- 
mental agency. Through this department Wis- 
consin maintains a system of con- 





ing appropriation, but the unex- 
pended balance lapses annually. 


Service extensively used 


The extent to which the legis- 
lators utilize the expert services of 
such a staff may be judged by the 
figures for a typical biennium: In 
1928, a nonsession year, the legis- 
lative reference library of Wiscon- 
Sin answ ered 1,5 34 requescs for in- 
formation, many of which required 
a substantial amount of original 
1929, a se 


year, it answered 2,112 such requests. 


research; and in a session 
In the 
latter year 26 of the 33 senators and 75 of the 
100 members of the lower house made use 
of this information service. During the same 
year this service was also utilized by various 
Members of Congress, and also by nearly all of 
the departments of the Wisconsin state gov- 
ernment, by many local officials, by numerous 
organizations, and by more than 500 private 


citizens of the state. 
Drafting service 


At the 1929 session, the bill-drafting services 
of the library were used by every member of the 
house of representatives and by every member 
of the senate. During that session the library 
received a total of 3,614 drafting requests, a 
number almost equaling the total number of 
bills, resolutions, and amendments introduced 
in both houses. 





Hon. Robert T. Secrest 


Library Committeeman 


tinuous statutory revision, which 
is described in an. article in the 
American Bar Association Journal 
of May, 1924. 

Wisconsin publishes its com- 
piled statutes biennially, and does 
so within six months after the ad- 
journment of the legislature. This 
is made possible through a system 
of repeals, amendments, and addi- 
tions to the statutes by number 
and section, and is further facili- 
tated through measurers which are 
called ‘“‘correction bills.” These 
bills, prepared by the revisor and introduced 
at the end of the session, reconcile all con- 
the new Another important 
service of the revisor consists of the preparation 
of ‘revision bills” between sessions. These rep- 
resent piecemeal revisions of the statutes. They 
consolidate, reconcile, and clarify all sections re- 
lating to the particular subject dealt with, and 
they repeal any dead material. 


flicts in laws. 


The Wisconsin statutes give clear evidence 
of the value of this service. They are still printed 
in one volume, and that volume contains about 
the same amount of material as did the last 
volume of old-style compiled statutes, which was 
published in 1898. Moreover, in arrangement 
and clarity the present Wisconsin statutes are 
certainly better than the run of state statutes. 

A more detailed description of the Wisconsin 
Legislative Reference Library is to be found in 
“State Government” for April, 1930. 
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The development of legislative reference 


services in the various states 


From the foregoing statement it will -.be ob- 
served that the Wisconsin legislative reference 
staff, supplemented by that of the revisor of 
statutes, performs these three functions— 

First, to study the existing statutes year after 
year, with a view to reducing their number, 
clarifying them, and codifying them. 

Second, to secure such information as the leg- 
islators need in order to decide their policies 
intelligently. 

Third, to write proposed laws accurately, con- 
cisely, and expertly, as only an experienced legis- 
lative draftsman can do. 

It soon became apparent that the Wisconsin 
Legislative Reference Library was rendering 
noteworthy services, and as a result bureaus of 
similar character were established in other states 

In 1907 statutes were passed creating such 
bureaus or departments in the following states: 
Indiana, Michigan, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
and South Dakota. 
were made in Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and 
Texas. And in 1910 Ohio also followed suit. 

By 1917, when America’s entry into the war 


In 1909 similar enactments 


distracted attention from such matters, similar 


. 
fi 


services had been established either with or with- 
out specific legislation (although sometimes 
only in embryonic form) in various other states, 
including Arizona, California, Connecticut, 
Georgia, Illinois, Maine, Maryland, Montana, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Vermont. 

As previously indicated, New York was the 
first state in the Union to establish a modest 
library service for its legislators, and this has 
gradually been developed into an effective de- 
partment. 

The most recent bureau of this character is 
that established in Colorado by an act passed 
in 1927. 

Many of these bureaus have developed into 
effective organizations, although some of them 
have only one or two staff members. Among 
those which have the desirable combination of 
high standards of workmanship and staffs of 
fairly adequate size are Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, California, Connecticut, and New 
York. 

Experience has clearly demonstrated that each 
of these bureaus is of great value to the state 


which maintains it. 
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IV. The development of legislative reference 
services for Congress 


In the meantime, Congress began to realize 
the value of legislative reference service. This 
realization was due partly to the demonstration 
of Wisconsin and of the other states which had 
established such facilities, and partly to the in- 
creasing acuteness of the need for such services 
in Congress. 


Library of Congress 


Beginning in 1911, this commit- 
tree and the Senate Committee on 
the Library held extensive hearings 
concerning a proposal to establish 
a legislative research bureau in the 
Library of Congress. Among the 
persons who testified in support of 
the proposal at these hearings were 
Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Con- 
gress, Lord Bryce, then ambassador 
from Great Britain, and Doctor 
McCarthy. Among other promi- 
nent advocates of the proposal then 
before this committee were the directors of sev- 
eral state legislative reference bureaus, Presi- 
dent Lowell of Harvard University, President 
Van Hise of the University of Wisconsin, the 
senior Senator La Follette, Theodore Roose- 
velr, and Woodrow Wilson. After much con- 
sideration, the bill was passed in 1913, and the 
legislative reference division of the Library of 
Congress was organized under the direction of 
Dr: Herman H. B. Meyer who has served as its 
chief since 1914. This bureau specializes in 
researches concerning federal problems. Its 
work does not duplicate that which has been 
undertaken by the Interstate Legislative Refer- 
ence Bureau 

In 1911 Prof. Joseph P. Chamberlain made a 
gift to Columbia University for the creation of a 
legislative drafting fund to conduct research 


work in problems of legislation and administra- 


tion, with the particular purpose of encouraging 


better drafting of statutes. These activities were 





Vice President Garner 


carried on under the supervision of a board of 
trustees appointed by the university, and a staff 
headed by Middleton Beaman, Thomas I. Park- 
inson, and Professor Chamberlain. 


A practical demonstration 


In 1916 the directors of this legislative draft- 
ing research fund of Columbia 
University determined to give Con- 
gress a practical demonstration of 
the value of maintaining a legis- 
lative drafting service. Accord- 
ingly, early in 1916 they sent Mr. 
Beaman to Washington and placed 
his services at the disposal of Con- 
gress. The value of such assistance 
was soon apparent, particularly in 
connection with the revenue acts 
of 1916, 1917, and 1918. During 
the preparation of the revenue act 
of 1918 by the Ways and Means 
Committee, Representative John 
N. Garner, of Texas, as a member of that 
committee, took the position that the commit- 
tees of Congress should not be dependent upon 
favors from Columbia University, however will- 
ingly rendered, and that legislative provision 
should be made for the establishment of an 
official agency to render the requisite aid upon 
the legal phases of legislation. As a result two 
legislative drafting services were then estab- 
lished, one for the House and one for the Sen- 
ate. In 1924 the names of these departments 
were changed to the office of the legislative 
counsel of the House of Representatives and 
the office of the legislative counsel of the Sen- 
ate. In the words of Senator Elihu Root, this 
arrangement was made in order to have “a more 
or less permanent officer, familiar with existing 
legislation and with the decisions of the courts, 
who can take a measure and see how it fits into 
the existing decisions of the courts, and sug- 
gest a better, clearer, more unambiguous, and 
more effective form of expression.” 
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As has been said, legislative reference work 
involves three services, research, drafting, and 
revision of existing laws. 


Research and drafting 


As stated in the preceding paragraphs, re- 
search work for Congress is performed by the 
legislative reference division of the Library of 
Congress, and drafting service is 
performed by the legislative coun- 
sel of the House and the legislative 
counsel of the Senate. 

The only Federal revisor of stat- 
utes is the House Committee on 
Revision of Laws. This commit- 
tee proposes to keep the Federal 
code up to date by assembling all 
the new laws at the close of each 
Congress, and incorporating them 
in a cumulative supplementary vol- 
ume. By this method only two vol- 





(2) Concerning the form of previous statutes 
relating to the same subject, in the same jurfs- 
diction. 

(3) Concerning the form of previous statutes 
relating to the same subject in other jurisdic- 
tions. 

(4) Concerning the manner in which such 
statutes have actually operated. 

(5) Concerning the consensus 


of opinion among experts as to the 
best method for meeting the prob- 
lem. 

Progress has been described as 
a misshapen monster, with its feet 
turned forward and its face turned 
back. Nowhere is the basis for this 
epigram more apparent than in the 
field of statute making. 


Technique and substance 


The technique of the draftsman 





umes need be consulted in order Joseph P. Chamberlain relates primarily to the form of a 


to ascertain the provisions of the 

Federal statutes—the code and the current cu- 
mulative supplement. In addition to this cumu- 
lative codification system, the work of the com- 
mittee is intended to include a study of all 
obsolete and superseded portions of the stat- 
utes, and eventually a thoroughgoing analysis 
of the entire body of the Federal statutes. 

It is obvious that each State legislature should 
have a legislative drafting staff to serve it in 
research work, in drafting, and in the revision of 
existing statutes. It is also obvious that there 
must be a clearing house for these 48 State legis- 
lative reference services. And it is also obvious 
that the work of this clearing house must be 
correlated with the legislative reference work of 
Congress, and that its resources must be made 
available to Congress. 


Information a draftsman needs 


The writing of a law requires more than in- 
telligence. It requires knowledge. Even an ex- 
pert draftsman is not competent to write a cor- 
rect statute if he is not accurately informed- 

(1) Concerning the exact state of facts in the 
field to which the law will relate. 


law. But back of the drafting, there 
must be knowledge as to the substance of the 
law. And back of this knowledge there must 
be research. 

Neither drafting, nor research, nor revision 
should be left to the volunteer activities of indi- 
vidual state legislators. Most of them are pre- 
occupied with their individual affairs between 
sessions, and all of them are excessively busy 
during the sessions. Moreover, most state legis- 
lacors serve for only one or two sessions and 
therefore do not acquire enough experience to 
perform these functions expertly. 

Official sanction 

As stated above, about 10 States now have 
good legislative reference services, and several 
others have more modest services of this char 
acter. All of these agencies now bid fair to be- 
come even more valuable through a pooling of 
their research material. This is being accom- 
plished through the clearing house which is in 
volved in the present resolution, the Interstate 
Legislative Reference Bureau. This bureau bears 
the official sanction of most of the State legisla- 
tures and legislative reference departments. 
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V. The Interstate Legislative Reference Bureau 


The American Political Science Review of 
April, 1932, published the following article by 
Dr. Rodney L. Mott, a member of the political 
science faculty of the University of Chicago, 
which contains a sketch of the Interstate Legis- 
lative Reference Bureau: 

“The research work of the American Legisla- 


tors’ Association falls into two divisions: (1) a. 


survey of the sources of legislative information; 
(2) a study of the legislative process. 

“The Legislators’ Association is an organiza- 
tion of lawmakers. It has been fostered by a 
growing feeling that effective laws are not the 
inevitable result of campaign oratory, back- 
slapping, or vote-trading. Many legislators de- 
sire to take advantage of the experience of other 
states, but find it difficult to learn much about 
that experience. Others would like to consult re- 
search workers who have been studying the 
problems which perplex them, but lack facilities 
for discovering these experts. For these legisla- 
tors in their quest for assistance, the American 
Legislators’ Association corresponds to a radio 
antenna. Its first task, therefore, is to discover 
who is preparing material for the legislative 
market. 


“Fonts of knowledge 


Legislation touches an extremely large num- 
ber of problems. For this reason, a considerable 
proportion of the research work in the social 
sciences has legislative implications. Questions 
are constantly arising on which expert advise can 
be given by research workers in the fields of 
sociology, education, or law, as well as those of 
political science and economiics. Many of these 
experts are connected with universities, but it 
also frequently happens that doctors, lawyers, 
ind social workers develop legislative hobbies 
and do very reliable work on them. 

The typically American way of securing in- 
formation, however, is through an organization, 
a committee, a bureau, or an institute. Some of 
these organizations are frankly propagandist; 
others have no ulterior motives. Some have large 


staffs and adequate facilities; others are mere 
paper organizations centering around single in- 
dividuals. Some are privately supported, others 
are public or quasi-public in character. Some 
are actively interested in legislation; for others, 
legislative work is incidental. 

A list of the names and addresses of these or- 
ganizations is only a beginning. It is also neces- 
sary to know the subjects that each organization 
is working on, and especially the specific aspect 
of the subject it is interested in. It is even more 
important to know which individuals in each 
organization are interested in these subjects, how 
adequate their facilities for work are, and how 
biased their conclusions are likely to be. It is 
quite as important that this information be kept 
up to date by continual revision as that it be 
exhaustive. 


“Providing valuable information 


“The time-honored method of trial and error 
has proved temporarily useful in this work. Re- 
quests for information are continually pouring 
into the Interstate Legislative Reference Bureau, 
which is conducted by the association. In many 
cases, the inquirer is placed in direct contact with 
a valuable source of information. But if the sub- 
ject is a new one, it becomes necessary to survey 
the field. A few minutes spent with the pub- 
lished lists of research projects will usually indi- 
cate to whom we may turn, even if our own 
memories do not call any name to mind. If all 
these sources fail us, the task is more compli- 
cated, but by no means hopeless. By a series of 
inquiries to persons in closely related fields, it is 
usually possible to find someone who can name 
the individual or organization most interested in 
the given question. 

“Sometimes it is desirable to make a system- 
atic survey of one class of organizations. The 
legislative reference bureaus are among the most 
active and at the same time most valuable 
sources of information on legislation. They fre- 
quently are called upon to investigate legislative 
subjects, and their work is invariably impartial, 
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usually thorough, and often exhaustive. One of 
the first tasks of the Legislators’ Association was 
to compile a current list of these bureaus. The 
older lists proved useful starting points, even 
though many changes had occurred since their 
compilation. 

“The questions asked related to the official 
name of the bureau, and the department in 
which it is located, the title of the chief admini- 
strative officers, and the kind of service rendered. 
The returns from this inquiry were encouraging, 
but incomplete. It was necessary to supplement 
them by personal correspondence extending over 
a period of several months. A table, prepared 
from information gathered, was published in 
State Government, and has since been published 
periodically in revised form. This table is the 
only accurate and up-to-date list of these agen- 
cies in existence. In a similar manner, a list 
has been compiled of the interim committees 
and commissions authorized in 1929, and again 
in 1930-31. 


“Law-making machinery 


“The second part of the research work of the 
American Legislators’ Association involves the 
law-making process itself. In this branch of its 
activity, the association is interested in legisla- 
tures rather than legislation — the legislative 
process rather than the substance of legislation. 
The composition, organization, and procedure 
of the state legislatures are significant in this 
connection, as are the methods and work of 
those agencies which assist in the process, e. g., 
revisors of statutes, interim committees and com- 
missions, bill-drafting agencies, and legislative 
reference departments. The research activities 
on these topics range all the way from compiling 
a simple table showing the 22 special sessions 
held last year (see State Government for De- 
cember, 1931) to an elaborate study of the 
length of legislative sessions (see State.Govern- 
ment for July, 1931). Indeed, the entire proc- 
ess of lawmaking, from the election of the leg- 
islator to the final passage of his bills, lies within 
the range of this research. 

“At the present time, the Legislators’ Asso- 
ciation is engaged in a study of legislative per- 


sonnel. This project is much more elaborate than 
any which has been undertaken previously, and 
it is believed that the results will be much more 
significant. The questions it is attempting to 
answer are: What kind of individual is chosen 
to the state legislature in each state? To what 
extent are our laws being made by novices? The 
age, the occupation, the party affiliation and the 
previous legislative experience of every indi- 
vidual who is now a member of a state legisla- 
ture are being secured. These characteristics 
were selected because information on them 
could be secured with reasonable facility and 
the data thus compiled would be of considerable 
importance. 


“The man who makes the law 


The names of all the 7,500 members of state 
legislatures had already ben compiled for the 
mailing list of the association—a compilation, 
incidentally, which is unique in itself. Data on 
the age, occupation, party affiliation, and pre- 
vious legislative experience of some 4,500 legis- 
lators were available in state bluebooks or legis- 
lative manuals. But many states have no such 
documents, and in others the information given 
in the manual is incomplete. It was necessary, 
therefore, to supplement the data by tapping 
other sources. 

“Requests for information were sent to State 
officials and to local newspapers, and although 
some results were obtained from these sources, 
there were still gaps in the information. As a 
last resort, a series of questionnaires was sent to 
the legislators themselves, and during a period 
of four months complete information has been 
secured on 2,200 additional lawmakers. Further 
efforts are now being made to fill the gaps which 
remain. When this is done, the association will 
be able to indicate some of the type characteris- 
tics of the homo legislatus. 

“If the initial material is indicative of what 
may be expected when all the information is in, 
the conclusions from this material are certain to 
be interesting, and perhaps even startling. The 
great importance of this investigation, however, 
will be in its cumulative effect. It is planned to 
carry it on from biennium to biennium. In a 


— 
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few years, we will be able to show the changing 
characteristics of our legislators. 

The association’s facilities for pursuing these 
investigations are exceptional. 

“Located at the edge of the University of Chi- 
cago campus, it has access to a splendid library 
of state documents, legislative journals, and ses- 
sion laws. Through the Interstate Legislative 
Reference Bureau, direct contacts are made with 
active legislative reference bureaus in 20 states 
and with state libraries in as many others. In 


each house of every state legislature there is a 
council of five members who are actively inter- 
ested in the work. These men, who are among 
the most public-spirited members of their respec- 
tive legislative bodies, have been very generous 
in assisting the association in its quest for legis- 
lative information. Occasionally it is desirable 
to utilize other sources; and clerks of legislative 
houses, secretaries of state, and attorneys-gen- 
eral have also codperated cordially in the task of 
gathering information.” 





FROM THE HEARINGS 


Legislative experts comment on the advantages of cod peration 


between federal and state reference services. 


Pennsylvania Extends Financial Aid 


The Keystone State recognizes the value of nation-wide information. 


By JOHN H. FERrTIG, 


Director, Pennsylvania Legislative Reference Bureau. 


7 ENNSYLVANIA is vitally interested in the 
| establishment and adequate financing of 
this bureau, and was the first state to extend 
financial aid. At the legislative session of 1931, 
an act was adopted appropriating $4,000 to this 
bureau to be paid in quarterly installments. 
The various legislative reference bureaus are 
doing an important work in improving the stand- 
ards of legislation and in furnishing to legisla- 
tors information upon pending legislation, but 
we have long since felt the need of a central 
clearing house where information may be gath- 
ered, classified, and made available. Very few 
state bureaus are equipped to engage extensively 
in this work, particularly those bureaus which 
extend bill-drafting service. Most states have 
sessions in odd-numbered years, and during the 
stress of a session we, in Pennsylvania, find it 
impossible to study proceedings in other states. 
Yet this is the time we should have the utmost 
information available. 
Duplication of work is one of the great wastes 


in our complex form of government. In the field 
of research, public affairs information service 
has been found a most useful help in gathering, 
indexing, and making available source material. 
If the same can be done with respect to pending 
legislation in the various states, this step alone 
will warrant the establishment of the bureau. 

Present conditions of unemployment and the 
extraordinary sessions in the various states ilus- 
trate the point, exactly. In my mail this morn- 
ing, I had several letters from bureau directors 
in other states, inquiring what Pennsylvania did 
at its special session on unemployment relief. 
and also what other states have done. I can an- 
swer for Pennsylvania, but I am going to advise 
the writer to consult the interstate bureau, at 
Chicago, for the nation-wide information: There 
should be no necessity of writing to 48 jurisdic- 
tions when the same information may be secured 
at a central point. To do this work well requires 
adequate financing. 

I heartily endorse the pending bill. 


—— 
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For Federal Aid 


The increasing importance of the Interstate Legislative Reference Bureau. 


By Epwin E. WITTE, 


Chief, Wisconsin Legislative Reference Library. 


WE Wisconsin legislative reference library 

has both drawn upon and tried to assist 

the interstate legislative reference bureau 
in its clearing-house service on legislative ques- 
tions. With a 30-year existence behind us, we 
have had less occasion to call for assistance than 
newer legislative reference services, but have 
always found the interstate legislative reference 
bureau courteous and helpful. The research 
studies published in its magazine, STATE Gov- 
ERNMENT, alone more than justify its existence. 
Members of our legislature have come to value 
the American Legislators’ Association, as indi- 
cated by the adoption of a joint resolution in 
1931 expressing appreciation of this association. 


Need of accurate information 


Members of Congress, I am sure, appreciate 
the great need for and difficulty of getting accu- 
rate information on legislative questions. This 
need has found expression in the organization 
of legislative reference services by Congress and 
more than half of the states. There is need now 
not only for getting such services established in 
all states but for coordinating the several legis- 
lative research agencies. The American Legis- 
lators’ Association has made a good start in this 
important work of coordination and its possibili- 
ties for increased usefulness are very great. Up- 
to-the-minute information on studies which 
have been or are being made elsewhere will save 
much in time and money to all reference serv- 
ices. Further, such a coordinating agency can be 
made an important factor in securing a greater 
degree of uniformity in state legislation, and 
much can be accomplished through conferences 
of actual legislators and their service on com- 
mittees considering special common problems 

There will be Members of Congress, no 
doubt, who will question the advisability of any 
appropriation in aid of the American Legisla- 


tors’ Association on the score that it is primarily 
concerned with state legislation. Congress, as 
your committee is no doubt aware, however, has 
already recognized that state legislation is of 
interest to the Federal Government. I have ref- 
erence to Public Act 596, approved February 10, 
1927 which directed the Librarian of Congress 
to prepare biennially an index of state legisla- 
tion and authorized an appropriation of $30,000 
for this purpose, which has since been supple- 
mented by appropriations considerably exceed- 
ing the original authorization. This biennial 
index of state legislation is of some value to 
state legislative reference services, but can not 
possibly take the place of a clearing house of 
information on all legislative questions. 


Aiding the states 


There may be objection to the resolution of 
Mr. Luce on the score that it authorizes an ap- 
propriation to a private organization. On this 
point, let me call attention to the fact that con- 
siderable amounts are now expended by the Fed- 
eral Government in aid of associations of state 
officials. Illustrations are the publication of the 
Proceedings of the Association of Governmental 
Officials in Industry, the International Associa- 
tion of Accident Boards and Commissions, and 
the International Association of Public Employ- 
ment Services, by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and of the Transactions of the Annual Confer- 
ences of the State Health Officers by the Public 
Health Service of the Treasury Department. 

Passage of the Luce resolution would be the 
strongest possible indorsement of the American 
Legislators’ Association and the objects it ts try- 
ing to accomplish. With such an indersement 
by Congress, its future would be assured, and | 
have no doubt that it would within a short time 
prove itself an indispensable agency to legisla- 


tors, both state and Federal. 
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What Congress Wants 


The Interstate Legislative Reference Service can 


perform a Federal service. 


By Freperic P. Leg, 


Former Legislative Counsel of the United States Senate. 


7 PNHERE are two possible uses for informa- 

tion furnished by the Interstate Legislative 
~~ Reference Bureau. One is as the clearing 
house between the several states for legislative 
reference bureaus in the state legis- 
lacures; the other is the possible 
use of this type of information to 
the Congress itself. 

It has been my experience that a 
great deal of congressional legisla- 
tion ties in, in one way or another, 
with state legislation. I have been 
concerned in the drafting of very 
large amounts of various Federal 
legislative enactments, and while I 
was engaged in that work we fre- 
quently found necessity for finding 
out what the states had done in 
this field or what would be the 
effect of the proposed Federal legislation on 
various types of state legislation. 


Information needed 


To illustrate, take your motor-bus legislation 
which is now pending in Congress. On that 
legislation I served not only Mr. Couzens’ com- 
mittee in the Senate, but Mr. Parker's committee, 
the Interstate Commerce Committee, in the 
House. The measure passed the House once. 
For instance, one of your first problems that 
arise is the question whether the regulation shall 
extend to trucks as well as busses, and whether 
it shall cover contract carriers as well as com- 
mon carriers: and one of the first things you 
want to know is, what have the states done in 
these various fields, and how successfully has it 
worked out? Do they require certificates of 
public convenience and necessity for these vari- 
ous types of carriers? What has been done in 





Frederic P. Lee 


the way of requiring insurance policies or surety 
bonds to assure that persons injured by one of 
these carriers may have an adequate recovery, 
and to provide for the financial responsibility? 


Variations in legislation 


The states have various types of 
legislation. Some have insurance 
policies; some have surety bonds; 
some provide for direct suit against 
the surety company or the insur- 
ance company; others require you 
first to bring suit against the car- 
rier, and if you can not recover 
there, then you have the additional 
remedy against the insurance com- 
pany; and the various types and 
the various angles of the problem 
you can find worked out in one 
way or another in the legislation of the states 
and in the administrative practices of a great 
many of the states. But to get that sort of in- 
formation is not an easy thing, even through 
our legislative reference service in the Library 
of Congress. 

What Congress wants is immediate informa- 
tion. You do not want to set some one to work, 
even in the Library of Congress, for a period of 
3 or 4 or 5 months to dig out information that 
you need tomorrow or within the next week or 
so. If the information is already accumulated, 
for instance, on these bus matters in the Library 
of Congress, you would naturally ask the Li- 
brary for it, but if they do not have it what you 
want to know at once is whether it exists some- 
where else. Your Legislative Reference Bureau 
would serve to apprise you of whether or not 


that information existed at other sources, and 
they would be in a much better position to know 
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that than would the Library of Congress. Of 
course, while the Library of Congress does a 
great deal of work upon existing legislation, in 
digesting it and knowing what the statutes are. 
it does not keep up with the administrative reg- 
ulations or the administrative activity in connec- 
tion with various legislation and how it is work- 
ing out in the states, and they can not, sitting in 
this central position, obtain that sort of infor- 
mation with any facility. That has been my ex- 
perience. The cost of it would be too great for 


them. That sort of information has to be ascer- 
tained by some one who is in the field in the 
particular state who knows what is going on 
there. 

The point that I want to emphasize to you is 
that it seems to me that in connection with your 
Federal legislation you will find that an organi- 
zation that can apprise you of where the infor- 
mation exists with regard to state legislation and 
state administrative activity can perform a real 
Federal service as well as an interstate service. 


To Advance Cooperation 


The value of a clearing house of information. 


By Seasury C. MASTICK, 


Chairman, New York Commissi 


R the past eight years I have been chair- 

man of the joint committee of both houses 

on taxation and retrenchment. At present 

I am chairman of the state commission for the 

revision of the tax laws which has been conduct- 

ing an extensive research into taxation for the 

past two years. During this period of eight years 

the state has spent under my direction, for re 

search into the matters set forth, upwards of 

$200,000. I have, therefore, special knowledge 
of the value and result of research. 

Our 

have been hampered in their work by lack of 


Various committees and commissions 


m the Revision of the Tax Lau 

information as to what other states were doing 
and the Federal Government as well, in the vari 
ous lines of study. There has been no clearing 
house of information and it has been necessary 
to conduct extensive correspondence through 
questionnaire and otherwise which would have 
been obviated had there been such a clearing 
house as the American Legislators’ Association 
is beginning to afford. I urge a suitable appro 
priation for the work of the association in order 
to advance the coéperation in legislation and 
the uniformity of law w hich will result from the 


activities of the association. 


A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


Many people consider the federal-state group of buildings one of the most ) 
beautiful of the unique examples of modern architecture at the Century of 
Progress. The three towering pylons, representing the legislative, executive, 
and judicial branches of the government, form an imposing facade for the Court 
of the States. When viewed at night from across the lagoon the ensemble is at 
impressive symbol of state and federal co6peration—as can be seen from STAT! 
GOVERNMENT §S cover this month. 


Legislators who come to Chicago are cordially invited to visit the adminis- 





trative offices of the American Legislators’ Association. 














WHERE IS THE ANSWER? 


The Interstate Reference Bureau assists law-makers 


to find the best source of information. 


—\ NE thousand requests for information 
( /) have been received by the Interstate Ref- 
- erence Bureau since October, 1930. At 
that time the American Legislators’ Associaton 
moved its administrative offices to Chicago and 
expanded its reference service. During the past 
32 months, legislators and other students of 
legislation from every state have taken advan- 
tage of its offer to help them in securing infor- 


mation and advice. 


Studious law-makers 


The names of the inquirers who have asked 
for assistance could form the basis of a Who's 
Who in Legislation. A long list of the more 
progressive law-makers, many chairmen or 
clerks of important standing or interim com- 
mittees, directors of two-thirds of the legislative 
reference services, clerks of various legislative 
bodies, numerous state and federal officers, pro- 
fessors of political science and legislation in the 
leading universities, and directors of research 
agencies which are studying legislative problems 
have all requested help from the Interstate Ref- 
erence Bureau. 

These requests for information have come in 
by telegram, on post cards, in letters, over the 
telephone, and through personal calls. Their 
subjects have ranged over every conceivable 
problem of legislative concern. Collectively, 
they would tax the wisdom of the Delphic Or- 
acle and the resources of the best equipped li- 
brary. If any of our intelligent readers wishes 
to prepare for an examination in legislative 
science, he might practice on these few simple 
problems—a sample of those which the Inter- 
state Reference Bureau has been asked to solve 
during the past few months: 

1. How can unemployment relief be fi- 
nanced? 


2. How much are judges paid in other 


states? 


3. How much revenue has the Mississippi 
sales tax produced? 

4. In which states may the legislature be 
convened in special session without a call by 
the governor? 

5. How can lobbying be controlled? 

6. Which states require the publication of 
bans before marriage? 

7. Can a bill be amended on third reading 
without requiring its reengrossment? 

8. What are the provisions of the various 
laws regulating hours of labor in mercantile 
establishments? 

9. What is the best form of blue-sky law? 

10. What provisions should be incorporated 
in a bill calling a convention to consider the 
repeal of prohibition? 

11. Are compulsory automobile insurance 
laws feasible? 

12. How much will a constitutional conven- 
tion cost? 

13. What are the provisions of the New 
York act regulating the practice of pharmacy? 

14. How does Canada regulate the liquor 
traffic? 

15. Which states have free textbook laws? 


Informational switchboard 


The members of the staff of the Interstate 
Reference Bureau are thoroughly trained re- 
search workers in legislative problems, but they 
do not claim to be supermen. They have been as 
much puzzled by some of the questions which 
have been addressed to the bureau as were the 
legislators who sent them. Many problems 
could only be solved by pooling the knowledge 
and wisdom of specialists in all parts of the 
United States. Other questions required the 
combined information and resources of all the 
legislative reference bureaus to answer them. 
The continuous contact which the Interstate Ref- 
erence Bureau has maintained with the scores of 
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agencies studying legislative problems has made 
it possible to unlock, and make quickly available, 
tremendous resources of information and advice. 


Direct answers 


In many cases the information desired could 
be furnished directly from the offices of the In- 
terstate Reference Bureau. A request for the 
number of legislatures holding regular sessions 
in 1933, a letter asking which states had enacted 
minimum wage laws for women and children, 
or a telegram asking which states permit the con- 
solidation of counties, each presented problems 
which could be answered from the Bureau's files. 
More frequently, however, it was found desir- 
able to refer the question to some authority or 
agency which had recently studied it. In this 
way the inquirer is placed in direct contact with 
the source of information and can follow up the 
answer he receives with further questions. 


Each inquiry presents its own special problem 


Some demand specific information Which 
states levy taxes on the distribution of natural 
gas?’’—others are extremely general— What 


information have you on current legislation?” 
Some require an answer immediately. Informa- 
tion has been furnished for a committee hearing 
held the same day that the telegram requesting 
it was received. Other questions can be ade 
quately answered only through the codperation 
of legislative reference services in several states. 
In a few cases it was necessary to request assist- 
ance from a score of agencies 

More inquiries were received concerning tax- 
ation than any other subject. Indeed, a quarter 
of the requests for information have involved 
tax problems. The 56 inquiries about the sales 
tax and the 38 requests concerning the possibil- 
ities of a state income tax may be compared with 
the 25 questions relating to the control of intox 
icating liquors. 

It became clear that the Bureau could tre- 
mendously improve its service if it would pro 
vide bulletins containing the basic information 
on the questions which were repeatedly asked. 
In many cases a simple, but accurate and im- 
partial, statement of the facts concerning the 


Accord- 


sroblem would answer the question. 
I 


ingly in September, 1932, the Bureau began the 
issuance of a series of mimeographed bulletins. 
By the end of the following May, 50 of these 
informational bulletins had been issued. They 
have been a most useful supplement to the in- 
quiry service of the Interstate Reference Bureau 
and have covered a large number of subjects of 
legislative concern. 

It was found that suitable material on many 
problems had already been prepared by some 
other agency. All that was necessary in those 
cases was to make that material available to 
legislators and to the legislative reference bu 
reaus. In some instances it was necessary to 
prepare the data for a bulletin in the offices of 
the Bureau, either because no other material 


was available, or because the bulletins issued by’ 


other organizations were not entirely impartial 
or accurate. 


In an emergency 


In a few cases bulletins have been specially 
prepared to meet emergency problems. The 
rapid spread of bank failures, the wholesale 
threat of mortgage foreclosures, the prevailing 
tax delinquency, and the repeal of the Volstead 
Act led directly to the preparation of bulletins 
on bank moratorium laws, farm mortgage leg 
islation, state scrip, and the control of liquors. 

During the past nine months the Bureau has 
also distributed a weekly bibliographical bulle- 
tin. This service lists the publications received 
by the American Legislators’ Association and 
six other organizations in the field of govern- 
ment which are co6perating with it in Chicago. 
Although distributed primarily to the legislative 
reference services, copies of the bibliographical 
bulletin have also been sent to a selected list of 
legislators. 

These various bulletins have been prepared 
under the immediate direction of Dr. Rodney L. 
Mort, who brings to this work the best of aca- 
demic training, reenforced by nine years as a 
member of the political science facuity of the 
University of Chicago, and two and one-half 
years as research consultant of the American 
Mr. Hubert R. Gal- 


lagher, who has served on the political science 


Legislators’ Association. 
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faculties of Syracuse University and Stanford 
‘University and is now devoting his entire time 
to the work of the Interstate Reference Bureau, 
has also participated in the preparation of many 
of the bulletins. This paragraph would not be 


complete without mention of the efficient as- 
sistance which Miss Evelyne Sparling, Miss 
Martha Shippert, and Mrs. Lucile L. Keck have 
rendered in various phases of the work of the 
Interstate Reference Bureau. 





A REFERENCE MANUAL 


Another step toward the im provement 
of legislative reference technique 


7 NHE Interstate Reference Bureau recently 
| has begun the preparation of a manual, 

or handbook of the activities of the state 

and federal legislative reference services. 
Concise statements of 


continuous revision, chapter by chapter revision, 
cumulative reports and digests of bills giving 
their status, and the maintenance and use of a 
working reference library. These articles will 
be grouped together to 





the activities of each ref- 


form the third section. 








erence bureau will com- 
prise the first section of 
this volume. There will be 
short paragraphs covering 
the history of each bureau, 
the law establishing it, the 
finances for its mainte- 
nance, its director and staff, 
its office facilities, the bu- 
reau’s own library and its 
relationship to other libra- 
ries, the work of the bu- 
reau, and the particular ac- 
tivities in which it special- 


IZES An important part 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


The Interstate Reference Bureau 
will put ten dollars in circulation 
to discover the best title for the vol- 
ume described on this page. 

With its fondness for an original 
title, or at least one that hasn't been 
overworked, State Government is 
searching for a concise name—not 
more than three or four words—one 
that is catching—one that clearly and 
cleverly describes the contents of the 
legislative reference manual. 





Here's a chance to over-throw your 
natural reticence and send State 
Government an er title— 
or as many as you wish. The more 
names ¥ ou su ggest, the greater is your 
chance to win the ten dollar bill. 


The work of the Inter- 
state Reference Bureau in 
promoting the integration 
of the legislative reference 
services is briefly described 
elsewhere in this issue of 
STATE GOVERNMENT. A 
more detailed report of its 
activities in promoting the 
widespread use of research 
data on legislative prob- 
lems will be included in 
the fourth section of the 
forthcoming manual. It 
has also been planned to 


of this section will be the 








compile three bibliogra- 





paragraphs showing the 
extent to which the bureau does research, bill 
drafting, revision, and other activities such as 
editing the state “bluebook’’ or preparing pub- 
lic documents. ‘It is planned to arrange this 
material in convenient comparative form as the 


second section of the manual. 
Specialists 
A number of the directors of Legislative Ref- 
erence Bureaus are recognized as specialists in 
particular phases of this work. It is hoped to 


induce some of them to prepare brief articles 
on such subjects as: research, bill drafting, 


phies as a part of this 
section. One will list the research done by 
the various bureaus. Another will be a guide 
to the articles comparing legislation of the vari- 
ous states on particular subjects. The third will 
list the books and articles discussing legislative 
reference work. 

One of the principal objects of the Interstate 
Reference Bureau is to promote closer coéper- 
ation between the state reference services. This 
manual should be a useful tool for the inter- 
change of information among the bureaus, as 
well as a valuable reference volume for all 
students of legislative problems. 
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Abbot Low Moffat 


Member of the Board of Managers 
American Legislators’ Association. 


y XPLORER, Sailor, lawyer, statesman—and 
k, recently appointed a member of the 

Board of Managers of the American 
Legislators’ Association—Abbot Low Moffat 
has crammed into a 
brief span of years 
more exciting events 





than come to the 
average mortal in a 
lifetime. 

From the confines 
of Harvard’s Yard to 
the barren wastes of 
Tibet, Moffat has 
wandered and ex- 
plored. After a year 
among the worship- 
pers of Lami, STATE 

vagabond-explorer 
journeyed to Australia, and as a stowaway on a 
cattleboat bound from “Down Under’ to the 
“States,” worked his passage in the dual role 
of that of a sailor aboard the lugger and of a 
cowboy in charge of a cargo of wild animals. 

After 10,000 miles of deep reflection, Abbot 
Low Moffat decided on law as a profession, 
and forthwith entered Columbia Law School. 
Soon after graduation, he was appointed Assist- 
ant United States District Attorney for the 
Southern District of New York and was en- 
gaged in the civil work of that department until 
he resigned in 1928 to begin his legislative ca- 
reer. His work in the New York Assembly is 
attested by the fact that he was the only Repub- 
lican assemblyman from Greater New York to 
withstand the Democratic landslide of 1932. 

When the Hofstadter Committee swung into 





GOVERNMENT'S favorite 


action with full power and authority to investi- 
gate the affairs of the City of New York, Abbot 
Low Moffat was one of the four assemblymen 
appointed to serve on this Joint Legislative 
Committee, which subsequently added to the 


famous deeds of Samuel Seabury and exposed 
the infamous deeds of others not so famous. 
The final report of this committee was written 
by Moffat as was the necessary legislation to 
carry Out its recommendations. 

The Board of Managers welcomes him as a 
member who has fought for better legislative 
conditions irrespective of party afhliations. 
STATE GOVERNMENT welcomes him as the 
author of the illuminating article on Congres- 
sional Reapportionment which appeared in the 
September, 1931, issue. 


Legislative Reference Section 


To draft a model legislative 
reference statute 


The meeting of the legislative reference sec- 
tion of the American Legislators’ Association 
this year will be held in Harrisburg, October 18 
and 19. The director and staff members of each 
of the legislative reference bureaus are invited 
to attend, and a program of special interest ts 
being planned. 

One of the principal subjects which the sec- 
tion will consider will be the drafting of a model 
legislative reference law. The Interstate Ref- 
erence Bureau has frequently received requests 
for a model law on this subject, and it is believed 
that the number of legislative reference bureaus 
might be substantially increased if a model stat- 
ute to provide for them were drafted. 

Various other subjects will be discussed at the 
two-day conference, the complete program of 
which will be published in an early number of 
STATE GOVERNMENT. 

The legislative reference directors will meet 
two days preceding the Interstate Conference on 
the Regulation of Busses and Trucks, which the 
American Legislators’ Association is calling at 
the request of the Pennsylvania General As- 
sembly. The directors and staff members of the 
legislative reference bureaus will also be invited 
to attend this conference. 
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REGIONAL LAW MAKING 


An editorial in the St. Paul Pioneer-Press 


The Interstate Bus and Truck conference which meets at Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, on October 20 and 21, points a way out of the difficulties cre- 
ated by conflicting bus and truck laws that have been developed by the states 
independently of each other. The General Assembly of Pennsylvania has 
called this meeting of seventeen northeastern states, through the American 


Legisators Association. 


That the notion of interstate codperation on automobile legislation has 
well recommended itself to other states than those which meet at Harrisburg 
is indicated by the calling of a Far West conference of the same character, 
at which delegates from eleven states will meet in Salt Lake City. The Far 


West meeting will be held after the Pennsylvania conference. 


If these conferences make any progress, it is to be hoped that it will not 
be long before the Middle West will meet the problem” in the same way. 
There have been few times in the last decade when the conflict between the 
motor vehicle laws of Minnesota and those of neighboring states has not 
kept alive some interstate controversy. Frequently several states at a time 
have been involved in successions of arrests and prosecutions arising from 
these conflicts. Motor vehicle transportation has been hampered and the ener- 


gies of enforcement officials wasted on profitless reprisals. 


If some other state has not already acted, the Minnesota Legislature, 
when it convenes, should invite delegates of neighboring states to meet and 
iron out the discrepancies in state laws. Such regional codperation among the 
states ought to be resorted to more frequently in the handling of problems 


of interstate character. 
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IN DOVER 


For nearly a century after the Delaware Ge neral Assembly moved to Dover in 1779, 
Kent County shared its court house with the state government. A new court house, erected 
in 1792 on foundations made of the bricks from the old one, was enlarged with a two stor) 
addition in 1836. It became so crowded that it was necessary to rent a nearby house to 
provide quarters for some of the county officers, and in 1873 the legislature appropriated , 


$35,000 to buy the building from the county and to renovate it for the sole use of the state. 


Since 1895 a number of improvemenis have been made, including the erection of i 
two wings—one on the east and one on the south—to house the ever enlarging State 
Library. Including the cost of these additions, thrifty Delaware has expended less than 


$140,000—or $1,000 per 4 ear—for the purchase, enlargement, and repair of its State House. 





